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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By A. E. Wilson 


RETURNED to the London Theatre 

directly from my visit to the Moscow 
Theatre Festival and by unhappy mischance 
encountered a succession of shallow plays— 
petty affairs filled with trifling conversation 
between insipid characters. 

Such a collection of trivial pieces was 
exceptional but it illustrated the sharp difference 
between the “bourgeois” theatre and the 
organisation which the Russian government 
uses for serious cultural and propaganda 
purposes. 

Few of these opening pieces were worthy 
of serious attention and consideration. There 
was “The Night Hawk,” a lurid piece of 
nonsense about a doctor’s rejuvenation experi- 
ment upon a prematurely aged street-walker. 
It carried no conviction and little entertainment 
but it permitted Beatrix Thomson (who so 
rarely finds a play suitable for her considerable 
talent) to give a bravura display in depicting 
the change from the shattered wreck of woman- 
hood to youth and blonde beauty. 

“No More Ladies” by A. E. Thomas came 
to Wyndham’s from America where for 
reasons not discernible the piece is still a suc- 
cess. Expensive promiscuity was the main 
theme of this dull comedy in which such 
accomplished artists as Ellis Jeffreys, Arthur 
Margetson and Edgar Norfolk wasted their 
talents. One cared nothing about what suc- 
cess or otherwise these irritating characters 
made of their lives. The dialogue was full 
of unsuccessful epigrams and the only relief 
was the humour of Miss Jeffreys as a plain- 
spoken grandmother. 

“Moonlight is Silver” will not, I fear, 
enhance the reputation of Clemence Dane. 


It is another variation upon the stale theme of 
marital jealousy and it seems to have been con- 
ceived mainly in order to allow Gertrude 
Lawrence and Douglas Fairbanks, jun. to give 
prolonged exhibitions of violent love-making 
and quarrelling—inadequate material for play- 
making. Here again one felt no interest in 
the people. There was no development of 
character. The creatures were lifeless puppets 
for whom one felt no concern. Miss Lawrence 
exhibited her customary but attractive tricks, 
Mr. Fairbanks let himself go in an emotional 
scene and there was some wit in the dialogue. 
Beyond that there was not a spark of interest 
in the piece. 

There followed the much-boosted production 
of “Josephine” which proved to be an expen- 
sive fiasco such as London has not seen for 
years. Its dreadful tedium, its emptiness, 
its absurdities, its grotesque misrepresentation 
of Napoleon—poor Frank Vosper, the tallest 
“little corporal” who has ever essayed the 
rdle had an impossible task—linger in the mind 
like memories of a bad dream. Why this 
twenty-year old piece of Hermann Bahr was 
ever translated and put on the stage has not 
yet been disclosed. 

Such was the melancholy opening on my 
return and I felt that the Russian critic’s 
sneer about “shallow representations of every- 
day life’ —if such affairs can be said to be 
pictures of any sort of life—was justified. 

But there was better to come and my spirits 
have been revived. Three undoubted suc- 
cesses have been added to the list of London’s 
light entertainments—“Yes Madam” at the 
Hippodrome, “Lucky Break” at the Strand, 
and “Streamline” at the Palace. 
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Mr. Cochran has given us one of the most 
elegant, tasteful and witty entertainments that 
he has ever sponsored. “Streamline” is a 
brilliant affair in composition, colouring and 
design, and such artists as Florence Desmond, 
Tolly Losch, Naunton Wayne, Charles Heslop 
and Meg Lemonnier adorn it with diverse 
talent. A. P. Herbert’s lyrics are neat and 
witty and Vivian Ellis proves—particularly 
in a burlesque of Gilbert and Sullivan—that he 
is that rare thing—an excellent musical parodist. 

Leslie Henson is without doubt the clown 
supreme and the genius of inspired nonsense 
and he has full fling in “Lucky Break.” “Yes 
Madam” has brought back to the Hippodrome 
that popular pair, Bobby Howes and Binnie 
Hale. This is another genuinely amusing 
piece of nonsense. 

The most striking play of the month was 
“The Moon on the Yellow River” by Denis 
Johnston which the enterprising Mr. Baxter 
Somerville brought from his Croydon theatre 
to his newer venture at the Westminster. Here 
is a strange piece of obscure purpose in which 
the tragedy and comedy of Irish life are mingled 
but in spite of its obscurity it has the stamp of 
an original mind upon it. The production 
and some of the acting might have been better 
but the play stands out as a memorable piece 
of work. 

It was at the Westminster too that the best 
piece of acting of the month was to be seen. 
This was the Lear of William Devlin, a twenty- 
two year old actor who is practically a beginner 
having had little stage experience apart from 
his appearances with the O.U.D.S. This was 
a remarkable performance. Lamb declared 
Lear to be unactable but this young man made 
that ruling sound like nonsense. He has a 
fine voice and lacks only an inch or two for 
full authority. His future career should be 
worth watching. 

There has been a minor boom in Pirandello 
but nothing I think to popularise this merchant 
of metaphysical speculation. Jean Forbes- 
Robertson scored a personal success in “‘As 
You Desire Me” at the Royalty with a vivid 
and intelligent piece of acting but one soon 
tires of Pirandello’s riddles. Frankly the 
play bores. 

“The Life that I Gave Him” (Little) was 
a slightier and gloomier affair in which Nancy 
Price played with commendable earnestness 
the part of a woman with a characteristically 
Pirandellian obsession. That the dead live 
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on in one’s memory is not an original thought 
but this idea suffices Pirandello for a complete 
play. Happily it is only a short one. 

Minor affairs of the month were “Who’s 
Who,” which demonstrated that Wodehouse 
humour does not always translate well on the 
stage, “Hey Diddle Diddle,” a Charlot- 
sponsored revue which might have seemed 
brighter if it had preceded instead of succeeded 
the Cochran show and Walter Hackett’s 
“Hyde Park Corner,” the customary affair 
designed mainly to exhibit Marion Lorne in 
her familiar role of the flustered, nervous 
little woman always involved in absurd 
adventure. Here the adventures are absurder 
(but not funnier) than ever. Mr. Hackett 
rates the minds of his public a little too low. 








LYONS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Cadby Hall Section gave, on October 2oth, a 
well-contrasted programme of four one-act plays, 
which not only provided an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment, but which gave a good idea of the abilities 
of the society in different types of dramatic work. 

The first play of the evening, “Experiment,” by Mary 
Pakington presents many difficulties. It relies on per- 
fect timing to obtain the synchronised effect, and the 
production was not entirely successful. The setting 
was admirably devised, and the lighting of the tent 
scene, with its suggestion of the cold light of the 
Antarctic wastes, was particularly good. The actors in 
the tent had the supremely difficult task of getting their 
lines over without the audience being able to see 
their facial expressions clearly, but both Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Newlands successfully overcame this handicap. 

“On Dartmoor” by Neil Grant was an excellent 
piece of nonsense, carried through at just the pace a 
farce of this kind requires. Miss Simpson showed a 
delightful sense of real comedy, and Mr. King, as the 
sham convict, made his points well. Miss Woodall 
seemed to me to be miscast as the young novelist 
with “‘views.” The part lent itself to a touch of 
caricature, but, played quite straight, it lost a good 
deal of its humour and point. 

“The Great Dark”’ by Dan Tothersh is a good play, 
and gives scope for emotional acting. It was a sound 
choice, but the cast did not entirely rise to the 
occasion. It was underplayed, with the result that 
the play sagged until the entrance of Miss Stewart, 
who galvanised it into life. 

“The Romany Road” by Harold Brighouse is 
stereotyped in theme, but the production was sincere, 
and the note of sentimental romanticism was success- 
fully preserved. The producer who at short notice 
undertook the leading part, gave a neatly drawn and 
cleverly amusing picture of the dilettante from St. 
James’. Miss Diss’ playing was delightful. Her 
acting had ease and poise, with a freedom from manner- 
isms which was a joy. The cast was a large one and 
there was much good individual acting. I found my- 
self wishing that I could see this company in “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” D. C. 






















THE PRODUCER IN THE THEATRE 


By Theodore Komisarjevsky 


The substance of a Lecture delivered to the Students of the Drama League Easter School, 1934. 


Al the present time there are very few 
books that treat of theatrical production, 
yet there are very different opinions on the 
role of the producer. Some consider that the 
producer in the theatre is an invention of the 
end of the 19th century or, as some think, only 
of the 2oth. Let us see. 

There was a time, before about 1874 or 5, 
when the theatre was in a very bad state. As 
an institution of culture and of art, in the pre- 
ceding centuries, the 16th and 17th and all 
through the Middle Ages—in Greece, India 
and elsewhere—the theatre had always been 
much concerned with the human belief in the 
supernatural. The people thought, as some 
people still think, that there was one life 
called material and another called spiritual, 
and that artists, in their moments of inspiration, 
had visions through which they brought down 
into the material world and out of the spiritual 
world, some truth about life. So, like the 
Church, the theatre had very much to do with 
spiritual questions, and people went to the 
theatre not only—as now, in most cases— 
to get entertainment, but because they wanted 
to know something, and not in a form which 
science could supply it, but under the form of 
emotions, and as represented by human beings 
themselves. 

But when, in the 18th century, the wave of 
materialism set in, the theatre gradually began 
to lose its idealistic foundation and the money 
question acquired a new importance. Instead 
of money being necessary for art, art became 
a means of gaining or earning money. As 
you know, the old Greek theatre was conducted 
by the State; in the Middle Ages by the 
clergy ; in the 17th century actors were the 
servants of Queen or King or Duke. So it 
was in France where the theatre was itself 
the personal property of the King. In Russia 
too, where the theatre was started only in the 
18th century, it belonged to the Emperors 
and Empresses ; in Germany it was owned 
by the courts, the states or the municipalities ; 
everywhere it was the same. In addition, 
though not so important, there were the stroll- 
ing players, and even these were not much 
interested in gain beyond what was necessary 
for their livelihood. 


But in the nineteenth century the theatre 
went into private hands, and the whole attitude 
of the theatrical profession towards the 
theatre was changed. The theatres began to 
be managed from the box office and the front 
of the house and not from the stage. The 
Press too had a bad influence : hitherto there 
had been no dramatic criticism, for if the 
papers had written anything about the court 
theatres they would have been suppressed! But 
now that the theatre was in private hands, the 
p pers began to satisfy public curiosity, and the 
criticisms—which at first were not written by 
men of letters—became a source of corruption 
in the theatre. To save themselves from Press 
attacks actors bribed the critics and hired men 
to applaud their performances. By the middle 
of the 19th century the stage had become a 
kind of business for the actors; to avoid 
competition every actor tried to be in the lime- 
light himself, and over-acted accordingly. 
In the struggle for money and success certain 
actors with outstanding gifts went into 
management themselves, and so the “star” 
system began. ‘To make the business profitable 
for themselves they engaged bad companies 
at low wages, against whom they themselves 
showed up the better. Scenery and every- 
thing else was neglected. 

This went on until, in Germany, a company 
called Die Meininger, was created by Duke 
George II of Meiningen, a man of culture with 
an actress wife. His assistant was Ludwig 
Krollek, afterwards his Producer. The efforts 
of this company were directed against the 
state of the theatre at that time. They brought 
it back to the feeling for ensemble, and used the 
stage for the interpretation of plays, and not 
the plays as vehicles for the star actors. 
Scenery had to be made expressly for the 
production, there had to be costumes and 
lighting, music, sounds off, etc., and there was 
one man who was put in charge of bringing 
all those elements together. That man was the 
régisseur. This period is usually considered 


as the beginning of the producer in the theatre, 
but Die Meininger took the name “‘régisseur” 
from the medieval miracle plays, and his job 
was exactly the same, so there was nothing 
really new in it. 
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This was a naturalistic theatre: the play 
was treated under the historical or lifelike 
aspect. Die Meininger argued that as a play 
had many parts which should be acted together 
and express the same idea they must be equally 
well played; scenery and costumes must be 
true to the period of the play. If the scene 
was a Roman street they reproduced a Roman 
street on the stage, and imitated the dresses 
that would have been seen in it. If rain was 
supposed to be falling they reproduced that too. 
The play was actually a reproduction of a 
historical moment in time. All these elements 
called for the help of the régisseur. 

The Meiningen Company went all over 
Europe and reached England between 1874 
and 1890. They produced a revolution in 
the theatre, and especially at first were met 
with anything but enthusiasm. Anyone who 
starts something new always gets it “in the 
neck”’ from the Press. However, the natural- 
istic movement of the Meininger gave rise to 
other similar movements in France, Germany 
and Russia, and led, of course, to Irving 
in England, though it is true that Irving 
followed also the earlier experiments of 
Macready, Charles Kean and Phelps. Irving’s 


production combined naturalism with the old 
romanticism—his representations of things on 


the stage were always a bit “beautified,” 
whereas the Meininger preferred to show 
reality as it was. In Germany Otto Bhrahm 
was the chief exponent of realism, and his 
chief playwrights were Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Ibsen, who were interested more in the 
psychology of people than their outer repres- 
entation, more in the crises of the mind or as 
they called them “crises of the soul,” than the 
outer conflicts of life. 

The régisseur, up to this point, had acted as 
a dictator. (I myself am not opposed to 
dictatorship, as you will see!) His actors 
were to do everything exactly as he himself 
wanted. Krollek’s methods of producing 
were definitely set before the rehearsal began. 
Sometimes the positions of the actors were 
marked out on the floor with squares and 
numbers, like a chessboard. The régisseur 
said such things as ““Mr. Smith, here you move 
from square one to square 4.” It was the 
same with the movement and inflexions, even 
the makeup, so that one might say that the 
actor became the creation of the régisseur. 

We now come to the psychological realism 
of Stanislavsky. In the Moscow Art Theatre, 
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when he was producing Tchehov’s “The 
Seagull,” Stanislavsky found that there was 
something in the play that was more important 
than the lines, something which prompted the 
lines and which inspired the actor. What he 
meant was very simple : for every word written 
is an expression of human thought and 
emotion. The actor has to discover in the 
words the writer’s thought and emotion and 
speak them accordingly. Stanislavsky found 
it necessary to explain to the actor the answer 
to the question “What does it mean?” For 
instance, if somebody had to come into a room 
and say “how do you do?” Stanislavsky 
asked how they were to get the feeling and 
thought of those words, which suggested 
nothing in themselves. His answer was that 
you got the meaning by imagination, by 
thinking where you had come from, why 
you were here, what the place was and who 
was the man addressed. You built up around 
that line and tried to work yourself up. That 
made for natural business and it was a 
thing that could not be defined in advance. 
Stanislavsky held that a man could not say 
“T love you” unless he had the real feeling, 
and that feeling could only come from imagina- 
tion. He must imagine not only the girl, but 
the moment when he fell in love, and the 
whole thread of events. 

Tchehov’s plays were very difficult because 
the words did not always mean what they 
appeared to mean. There was feeling going 
on under insignificant words. A _ pause, 
too, meant just as much as an action, and the 
whole sequence of words and pauses, accord- 
ing to Stanislavsky, was based on a kind of 
foundation of feelings and thoughts that went 
like a rhythmical thread through the whole 
part. 

All this was an important addition to the 
naturalistic theatre of Die Meininger. The 
greatness of Stanislavsky in the theatre is that 
he was the first theatrical producer to direct 
the actor’s attention not to the stage but to 
the things in the mind. This was known to 
certain big actors before but it was never 
expressed as a theory and never adapted to 
a team of actors. It was a very important 
discovery. 

Now, Stanislavsky came to the conclusion 
that an actor could not be sincere unless he 
was always himself. During the War I was 
producing a heroic play and he told me I was 
forcing my actors to do what they could not do. 





STEPHEN HAGGARD AS ARNOLD 
LUDDINGTON IN “‘THE MAITLANDS”” 
BY RONALD MACKENZIE, FROM THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWING BY VERONICA 
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“LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE,” A NEW BALLET 
BY ANDREE HOWARD, IN ““VAUXHALL 
GARDENS” AT THE MERCURY THEATRE, 
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People who lived in Wardour Street, he said, 
belonged to Wardour Street and could not be 
made to feel as Macbeth would feel. If 
forced to they were false. Those who had come 
back from the War might, on the other hand, 
be the people to play Macbeth. His idea was 
that an actor played only on his memory, 
by reproducing in his mind his past experience 
of things. I said “What about a death 
scene? How would he do that, since he 
never had died in his life?” “Perhaps he had 
been very ill,” said Stanislavsky. He held 
that if a person was too young he could not 
be a good actor. 

Stanislavsky was mistaken in this. Direct 
association and assimilation are two different 
things : assimilation is a creative force. You 
assimilate in your mind at a certain moment 
various associations, not only of your own 
experience but of what you have read or heard 
or seen in other people. That helps you to 
create other things, and is called imagination. 
You can try Stanislavsky’s direct association 
for yourselves. Suppose, for instance, your 
mother died six years ago, that event moved 
you, and you have a similar situation on the 
stage. If you act it by association you will 
get no results at all. Memories of the past 
are always a little veiled unless you have a 
very clear memory, and you can mever revive 
the emotion with the same force. Otherwise 
we should be the most miserable people in 
the world! But if you allow yourself to be- 
come inspired by some fact, and if your brain 
is capable of assimilation, you can by the help 
of your imagination create a crisis, though 
not the real one. 

This is the difference between imagination 
and madness. Hallucination is madness ; 
imagination is not. If you have to see a ghost 
who is not there in reality, as in Macbeth, 
when played without a visible ghost, that 
ghost will have power over you if you are a 
lunatic and the play will finish abruptly. But by 
imagination the ghost that you create in the 
corner is really nothing but the ghost in your 
own head. And you know it. The other is 
not there at all. From your head you direct 
him, even though your legs and face begin to 
react, as they would if he were really there. 
It is a projection of your own thoughts. If 
that were not so, Othello would always kill 
Desdemona in reality ! 


To be concluded. 
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THE CELT’S INSTINCT 
FOR DRAMA 


By E. Ebrard Rees 


HE renaissance of dramatic art in the 

Principality is so sweeping and catching 
as well as native to the character and tempera- 
ment of the people, that spectators are asking 
why this movement did not begin before. 
Another question that is asked is whether 
it is the release of a bottled up instinct. 

Until the Great War the churches and 
chapels of Wales had practically supreme 
authority over the life of the people. What 
the churches allowed was done; what they 
prohibited was ostracised from the “best” 
circles. Drama was regarded as something 
that belonged to the devil and was kept outside 
church circles and decent communities. So 
dramatic art was crushed as something that 
belonged to the worst and basest in life. The 
War released this prohibition and the churches 
became friendly to the Drama movement, 
allies rather than enemies. Indeed, drama 
companies came into being in hundreds of 
the churches. 

Nothing original came into being, but a 
suppressed instinct was released. The dramatic 
is a highly developed characteristic in the 
Celt’s makeup. The preacher knows it. 
Religion to the average Welshman is still 
largely a matter of preaching. The sermon 
is the central fact of every service. All else 
are “preliminaries” and accidents. But the 
sermon! And it is a drama every time. 
The scene is portrayed—characters speak— 
the voice changes—the preacher walks about 
as if on a stage—he gesticulates—makes 
facial expressions. The Welsh preacher is 
an actor not a speaker : he portrays rather than 
proclaims. He preaches a sermon by picturing 
a scene. Wales has always had pictorial 
and dramatic preaching rather than philo- 
sophical and theological. 

With this background the Welsh tempera- 
ment has been nurtured with an appeal to its 
heart and emotion rather than to its head. 
Imagination is the royal highway to his 
personality. Welsh preaching has developed 
along the line of the dramatic. The strange 
fact then is this, that when the Welsh churches 
condemned drama, their preachers gave drama 
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by staging Biblical stories. It is immaterial 
to the Welsh temperament where it gets its 
“dramatic” representations. If the preacher 
does not oblige the actor will. And one of 
the amazing features of Welsh preaching in 
post-war days is the decay of dramatic 
preaching. During such decay the growth 
of the drama movement has taken place. The 
preacher himself knows better than anyone 
else that the instinct for drama and the demand 
for the dramatic must be supplied, so he is 
sporting enough in the interests of a national 
trait to support the drama movement. 

That this demand for the dramatic appeal 
is instinctive can be seen in the play of the 
children in rural Wales. Children are 
always mimics. They copy their seniors 
in all countries. But I make the bold 
claim that the Celtic child acts most of the time. 
He is “Mr. Jones” one minute and “Mr. 
Brown” the next. He limps or jumps as 
“so and so” does. The English child will 
play marbles, top or hoop. His Welsh 
contemporary will say “Let’s play horses, or 
battle or hunting.” The English child will 
imitate some of the time in his games, the Celt 
child will imitate most of the time. Watch 
him coming from school and he is probably 
trying to act his teacher. 

Get the youth of Wales round the fire on 
a winter’s evening and the story goes the 
round. It is not the joke of “Punch” or one 
of the humorous journals that he repeats, but 
a tale that has its dramatic turns. He acts the 
characters as he relates the story ; he changes 
his dialogue and his accent. He speaks with 
Rhondda patois one moment and with Car- 
marthenshire dialect the next. The senior 
does the same. In conversation, he is not 
satisfied with telling a straight story. He 
must enact the setting, describe the characters 
and put himself as one of the characters. Thus 
so many of the stories are “personal” although 
they happened to others in very different 
circumstances a long time previously. 

A sense of the dramatic and an instinct for 
drama have many weaknesses when it comes to 
a stage and a set audience, for the Celts are shy 
of a stage and an audience. They are afraid 
when there are spectators and critics. This 
is accounted for in the long period of sup- 
pression through which the nation had passed. 
A nation that has suppressed the dramatic 
instinct for two centuries or more and sup- 
pressed it thorough fear has become by the 
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laws of psychology frightened and shy of 
lookers-on. Fifty years ago, the Celt would 


act with “penalties” and excommunications 
hanging over his head. He became frightened. 
Although the “penalties” have been removed, 
he is still afraid. 

But the instinct will come into its own. 
In the meantime, Welsh playwrights and pro- 
ducers will do well to bear these things in mind. 








THE GROUP THEATRE (OF LONDON) 


It may be remembered, from the article which ap- 
peared in “Drama” earlier in the year, that this organisa- 
tion exists to find a contemporary technique in the theatre 
by uniting all the elements which make the theatre and 
by aie them at work together to create their own 
style. 

Some details of its third winter programme may be 
of interest. This will include first productions of 
T. S. Eliot’s dramatic fragment “Sweeney Agonistes” 
and of a new play by W. H. Auden, (author of “The 
Dance of Death” which was the Group Theatre’s 
outstanding achievement last season). Both Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Auden are members of the Group Theatre, 
which thus pursues its policy of drawing the play- 
wrights as well as other artists into connection with 
each other, to form a unified theatre. 

Although details are still tentative, the Group Theatre 
expects next February to make a tour of German 
University towns, including probably Cologne, Bonn, 
and Munich. This is a new departure which, if it 
succeeds, holds very great promise of development. 

There is also to be through the winter an important 
series of talks in which W. J. Turner, Nevill Coghill, 
Geoffrey Whitworth, Nugent Monck, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Herbert Read, John Wilmot,M.P., T. S. Eliot, and others 
will take part, and the present position of the theatre 
will be reviewed. 





LATEST RELEASES. 


Messrs. Samuel French announce that the following 
full-length plays are now available for amateur presenta- 
tion :— 

“Tell Me The Truth,” a comedy in three acts by 
Leslie Howard, with one interior scene throughout: 
a cast of 4 men and 4 women, and a performing royalty 
of three guineas. 

“A Present from Margate,” a frivolous comedy in 
three acts by Ian Hay and A. E. W. Mason, with a cast 
of 11 men and 7 women: and three simple changes 
of scene. The acting fee is five guineas. 

“Whistling in the Dark,” by Laurence Gross and 
Edward Childs Carpenter, has one interior scene: 
a cast of 11 men and one woman, and a performing 
royalty of five guineas on the first performance. A 
reduction of 50% of the fee is allowed on subsequent 
performances. 
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COMMEDIA DELL’ 


ARTE 


By Edward Gordon Craig 


“ITALIAN POPULAR COMEDY: the 
dell’? Arte, 1560-1620.” by K. 
Press: 2 vols., illustrated: 40/-). 


Commedia 
M. Lea (Clarendon 


Is there any use in these books about the 
Theatre, ancient or modern ? 

Is there any use whatever in writing them 
in English? For after all, that is, one would 
suppose, the next important question—if an 
affirmative answer is given to the first one. 

This book is the book of a good public 
servant, and it can hardly receive the recognition 
it deserves. Is this poverty to recognise a good 
thing and a good public servant due to any 
lack of discernment? One cannot say. Suf- 
fice it that the good public servant has swept up 
from here, there and everywhere a heap of 
information, most of it new to us and a good 
part of it new, probably, even to the learned : 
and it will serve us in so far as we can all 
quote from the book without being obliged 
to mention the author or the title ; and thus 
we shall all seem to be extraordinarily clever. 

But it will also serve those men who, 
studying the Theatre in all its aspects, may 
want, one day or another, to prove that people 
laughed as much in the 16th century as they 
do in the zoth—laughed in the wrong or the 
tight places. Such writers would probably 
be able to find twenty to sixty references to 
the fact that a Clown “‘didde make ye Lordys 
and ladyies to laugh” and so forth. And 
this having, with Miss Lea’s assistance, been 
proved up to the hilt, Mr. Flabbergaster, the 
famous modern impresario, will, out of sheer 
perversity, put on a comedy that will make ye 
Lordys and Ladyies to crye. Whether in 
time (ah, time... time ,) he may be knighted 
for it, goodness knows. But I fear Miss Lea 
will not be knighted for her splendid book. 

The sub-title of this book on the Italian 
comedy tells us that it is written with special 
reference to the English Stage. But will a 
dozen members of the English Stage read it ? 
A dozen members may—but if ever the 
sensible Benedict That’s just the 
trouble—with such very sensible Benedicts 
littering the English Stage. 

* * * * * * 


The real fault of this book from the Claren- 
don Press is that it does not avail itself of a 
thousand or two pictures that it could have 


had—though that would have needed another 
volume. As it is, the work is in two volumes 
—or rather, in one volume and a third, for 
two-thirds of the second volume are filled 
with Appendices—lists of players and masks; 
lists of Scenarii; specimen Scenarii; notices 
of performances ; lists of plays connected 
with the Commedia, and so on. And all of 
these extremely valuable. 

The study only covers sixty years—that is 
to say, between 1560 and 1620..one of the 
richest periods of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
though possibly not the greatest period. 

But then, some other servant of the public 
will probably come along and devote a couple 
of volumes to the greatest period. If so, 
it is ten to one that it will be a woman, for 
women have recently been very active in this 
question of the Theatre, devoting themselves 
to different aspects of the same manifestation. 
For instance, Miss Winifred Smith, with her 
“Commedia dell’ Arte” (Columbia University 
Press) and other works ; Miss Lily Campbell, 
“Scenes and Machines” (Cambridge Press) ; 
Miss Eleanor Boswell, “The Restoration 
Court Stage,” (Harvard Press): all very 
scholarly work, with here and there humorous 
interludes. 

Of course later on there will arrive the 
gentlewoman who can do all that the above 
ladies have done, and do it in the best journa- 
istic manner. That will astonish us. And 
I am all for the best journalistic manner, as 
you know. I am not only an admirer, I am 
a subscriber—I pay for my Yellow leaf. 
Whether it lie or whether it speak sooth, it 
does not indulge in antiquarianisms ; it says 
in five lines what I fail to say in fifty and what 
historians are obliged sometimes to take 
fifty pages to explain. 

Some day, books on the Theatre will be 
written for the Theatre, in a theatrical way. 
It will be very difficult to do that. Till then, 
it is extremely worth writing them as Miss 
Lea does, if you can do it: for in America 
there are students keen to study them, and 
in America are many Little Theaters and 
Colleges where the Theatre is an important 
part of the curriculum ; for in America the 
Theatre has a real future before it—and a 
new Theatre at that—a new Theatre “based 
upon ancient and noble tradition.” 
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T is unfortunate that the November issue 
of “Drama” always coincides so closely 
with the Annual Conference of the League 
that it is impossible to deal with it ade- 
quately. A report of the proceedings at 
Halitax will be published, of course, in 
the December number, together with 
the Minutes of the Conference itself. This 
year we had hoped for the presence of Mr. 
J. T. Grein, who would doubtless have had 
some interesting and important things to say 
about his recent experiences as final Adjudi- 
cator in the Dominion of Canada Drama 
Festival. But Mr. Grein was advised against 
taking the risk of the long journey to Halifax, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Ernst Toller, 
whom the Drama League has been very glad 
to welcome as its guest. Halifax, the centre 
of so much of the dramatic activity of the 
North, provides an admirable centre for a 
Conference of this kind, and we do not doubt 
that in the December number we shall have 
cause to describe a most successful gathering. 
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During last month a questionnaire was 
issued to our affiliated Societies so as to dis- 
cover what number of them would desire to 
co-operate in raising a fund which might 
secure from the associated Gramophone 
Companies a free licence in respect of the 
copyright claimed by the said companies for 
the public performance of their records— 
this copyright being additional to that of the 
composers of the music as safe-guarded by 
the Performing Right Society. The result of 
the questionnaire approximates to that which 
had been expected at Headquarters. Out of 
2,600 Societies circularised some 350 replied; 
but it must be remembered that some of 
these are Federations with a large mem- 
bership of constituent groups. Several 
replies were accompanied by a query as to 
when the new arrangement, if made, would 
become operative. Many Societies are 
naturally planning to utilise gramophone 
records in connection with performances 
during the month of November; but the reply 
must be that it is unlikely that any arrange- 
ment could be finally ratified before the end 
of the year, so that pending a further an- 
nouncement, Societies are advised to carry 
on as before. Further action by the League 
depends entirely on the decisions come to at 
the Halifax Conference. 


tA 


In our next number, we hope to publish a 
special article dealing with a large number of 


recently published one-act plays. No develop- 
ment in dramatic literature has been more 
surprising than the sudden output in this form 
of dramatic writing. It is a case of demand 
creating supply, and we have no doubt that 
our survey will be of great use both to theatres 
and to amateur Societies who desire assistance 
in the selection of plays from the large mass 
of new material which is now available. 
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We are asked to state that an error was made 
in the address given in a recent number of 
“Drama” as that of the Community Drama 
Club, Glasgow. This Club is housed in 
Green’s Playhouse, Renfield Street, and not 
at Park Road, as stated. This correction is 
all the more necessary in that members of the 
Drama League while visiting Glasgow have 
been kindly invited to avail themselves of 
the use of the Club. 
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By Cormac Simpson. 


Brown, Son & 


By Margaret Cropper. 


HE last lines of ““The Soviet Theatre” by P. A. 
Markov are “We can already distinguish the out- 
lines of a theatre whose object it is to transform the 
world”—and this statement is typical of the book. 
No matter what has been done, it has already, apparently 
been well-nigh perfect ; and, indeed, one can meet 
many people here who, having had some actual ex- 
perience of the Russian Theatre, speak with abounding 
enthusiasm of its achievements. But, to judge from 
the books on the subject, it would appear to be still a 
theatre where politics dominate ruthlessly, where 
everything is twisted, amid general approbation, to 
serve ends often widely different from the original 
author’s intention. At one theatre, for instance, it 
was realised that the traditional, melancholy Hamlet 
had no place on its stage to-day, and the result was a 
production which even Mr. Markov considers unsatis- 
factory. The old libretto of ““Carmen”’ was discarded 
as obscuring the real sources of the opera, and a “cruel, 
terrifying Spain” substituted (what happened to the 
gay music ?); and in our old friend, “‘Les Cloches de 
Corneville,”’ music and plot were completely altered, 
and it became the story of a troupe of travelling actors 
who expose an Abbé—and soon. The work of modern 
Russian dramatists needs, of course, no alteration, 
because it is inspired by the correct ideals ; the play- 


wright, assisted by a Repertory Committee of the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, searches for new 
methods, and scourges and criticises all shortcomings. 
Of the vitality of the theatre there can be no doubt, 
of the influence of its experiments there can be no doubt 
either—the book is full of remarkable photographs 
—nevertheless, although we are so frequently assured 
that, in the words of the old song “Everything in the 
garden’s lovely,” it must be a very strange garden. 

fr. James Bernard’s two books, “Twenty-four 
Lessons in Elocution” and its complementary volume 
“Dramatic Recitals, and how to deliver them,” are 
full of excellent instruction, somewhat flamboyantly 
given. Mr. Bernard, while acknowledging that the 
word elocution has become synonymous with the 
peculiar form of torment known as recitation, holds 
that it is still the most comprehensive word for his 
purpose ; and no one could study his advice and views 
on dramatic interpretation and all forms of public 
speaking without gaining some benefit. ‘The Singing 
Voice” is a treatise by Mr. E. R. Garnett Passe, written 
to help singers to understand the functions of the 
voice-producing apparatus, its anatomy, physiology 
and general mechanism. Underlying principals of the 
production of the singing voice are discussed, and 
there are some interesting diagrams. Mr. Angus 
Wilson’s “Acting Material for Dramatic Classes” is a 
series of extracts from well-known plays; well con- 
trasted and containing, as a rule, a large number of 
characters. Mr. Wilson regards his production notes 
as mere suggestions, but more detail here would have 
increased the usefulness of his book. 

In view of the great author’s hopes for stage success, 
the “‘Three Plays by Joseph Conrad” make rather 
pathetic reading. Much the best is “One Day More,” 
produced at the Birmingham Repertory in 1918. Like 
the other plays in the book it is both tragic and cruel, 
but ought to be effective when staged. “Laughing 
Anne” and “The Secret Agent” are lurid enough, 
especially the latter, a four-act play which, while 
produced in 1922, might have been written in 1870. 
In it a magnificent melodramatic theme is made to 
appear as awkward and strange as some of the stage 
directions—although the last ten minutes would rivet 
the attention of any audience. 

Mr. Cormac Simpson’s two plays are alike in so far 
as in each one as soon as the scene is in Scotland, the 
characters are alive, the dialogue pointed and firm, and 
the mingling of comedy and pathos sometimes rises to 
moments of real beauty. “‘Ayont the Hill,’ which 
deals with the futile revolt of a Scottish farmer who, 
in middle years, grows tired of his surroundings, is 
the stronger of the two, managing to avoid a tragedy, 
which would have overloaded the theme, with con- 
siderable skill. ‘““The Flower in the Vase” is not so 
convincing ; although no one who has felt the power 
and beauty of Mr. Simpson’s “fine green world” 
could doubt the wisdom of the rather nebulous heroine 
in electing to stay there, in the company of the delight- 
ful Cameron family, two of whom, Mrs. Cameron 
and Andy, one is especially glad to meet. Another 
Scotch play is ““Tullycairn” by Mr. Joe Corrie. The 
construction is better than in Mr. Simpson’s plays, 
and there is some good character drawing—the pathetic, 
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cadging Leezie and the mournful Wullie, for instance. 
But the impression remains that Mr. Corrie has set out 
to write another Scotch comedy rather than been 
siezed with a new idea. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the views on 
war and its stupidities exposed as well as expressed in 
Dr. du Garde Peach’s “The Path of Glory.” The 
satire is so over-emphasised that the piece becomes a 
little tiresome, and one feels that a greater play might 
have come from so excellent a theme. But it is a 
spirited work, and groups on the look out for a farcical 
comedy with an idea behind it would do well to con- 
sider its production. “Castles in the Air,” by Jane 
Munro Cunningham is called “‘A Peacemaker’s Play” 
but its pacifism appears superimposed upon a romantic 
Scottish story of 1795, written with some distinction, 
although suffering greatly from diffuseness. 

“The Rock” by T. S. Eliot and recently performed 
at Sadler’s Wells on behalf of the fourty-five churches 
fund of the diocese of London, is a vast pageant play, 
filled with historical incidents (which however apposite 
would be the better for a definite sequence), imposing 
processions and ritual, some character drawing, not 
without humour, and a healthy realisation of modern 
developments and tendencies. It is no museum piece ; 
indeed, the chorus, in the midst of observations com- 
mon to all choruses, indulges in modernisms which 
are as startling as they must have been difficult to 
manage. The chaotic atmosphere of the play is possibly 
due to the fact that, as Mr. Eliot modestly points out, 
it is really the work of more authors than one. ‘““The 
Nativity with Angels” is a variation of the Nativity 
theme, written in verse which sometimes rises to 
compelling heights of devotion. 

Three other plays on the list present considerable 
contrasts. “‘A Jewish Tragedy,” by Mr. Baruch 
Bernard is a crude affair, full of details of the American 
stockbroking world; some as difficult to follow as 
they are to believe. It is strange, but possibly true, 
to meet with such scenes of violence in a supposedly 
civilised atmosphere ; stranger still to be told in foot- 
notes that “‘Mon Dieu ,”and “‘Merci, Monsieur ,”’ are 
French and mean “God,” and “Thank you, sir.” 
“‘Limpets” by Mr. Ross Hills is pleasing because, un- 
like so many so-called comedies, there are no ambitious 
departures from the note of quiet humour which is its 
main characteristic. Some of the lines are unworthy 
of the author, and not enough is seen of the schemes of 
the arch-Limpet, Mary ; but Gregory Bostock is an 
amusing creation, and the end a neat piece of work. 
“The Tudor Wench”’ is full of good, resolute, obvious 
stuff, presenting with success a difficult and fascinating 
period. When acted, the play gains in strength, as 
the glamour of the old historical drama is combined 
with more than a touch of modern sensitiveness. 

The publication of “‘The Cherry Orchard,’’ translated 
by Hubert Butler, and with the stage directions based 
on the famous performances given by the Old Vic 
Company, is a valuable addition to any library. Mr. 
Guthrie contributes an introduction in which he 
modestly indicates possible faults in the production ; 
a generous acknowledgement when it is remembered 
that it was one of the memorable events of the season 
of I . 

Pee volume of the World’s Classics, “‘Five Pre- 
Shakespearean Comedies,” contains the first-known 
secular play, Medwall’s “Fulgens and Lucrece,” and 
the first English prose comedy, the delightful “Sup- 
poses” of George Gascoigne, of which an endearing 
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feature is the way the author prepares us in the margin 

for “Another suppose,” or “ end suppose,” and, 

once, “A right suppose.” The Chart of Plays (1584- 

1623), beginning with John Lyly and ending with the 

publication of the First Folio, will interest all Elizabethan 

and Jacobean students, especially as while making clear 
several scarcely realised facts, it suggests some possibly 
insoluble problems. 

Note. Weare asked to state that the volume “Japanese 
Plays” translated by Prof. Sadler, and reviewed 
in our last number, may be obtained from 
Angus and Robertson Ltd., 37 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. 








A NOTE ABOUT THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF 
SWEDISH WORKERS 

This Drama League represents to-day a certain 
amount of power in Swedish life. There are nearly 
500 dramatic clubs, spread all over the country. At 
their head is a dramatic committee, nominated by 
A.B.F. (the Swedish W.E.A.). 

This Dramatic Committee has directed its main 
attention to the repertory, and a modern repertory of 
literary value is being created. Plays are bought from 
their authors. In some cases they are recast. For a 
very moderate sum a club can have as many type- 
written copies of the play as there are characters in it. 
The present repertory is a most international one. 
But the young Swedish dramatists have been and are 
beginning to write realistic, socialist plays, suited for 
the Labour Theatre. Previously the amateur plays 
were mostly obtained from some publishing business 
in the country and from rather antiquated libraries for 
theatrical amateurs. And in this muddy mass of 
shabby farces, sentimental pageantry, awkward antiques 
and home-made local revues and sketches there were 
only too seldom to be found plays of outstanding 
value. But now the rustics of the country burlesques 
and the 18th century characters of private theatricals 
have been driven away and with a wolfish appetite the 
amateur clubs have plunged into a new, up-to-date 
and mentally stimulating world. 

The scenic arrangements of the clubs are fairly good. 
In most cases the locale is a People’s Palace. There is 
a stage, often with both foot-lights and spot-lights 
and in the house are seats for several hundred spectators. 
In other cases a cinema, a public hall or a school may be 
made use of. The stage equipment is of course very 
varied. The average stage can be fixed at 16 square 
yards. To the plays belong also scenery designs, 
made by competent artists. Professional producers 
are evidently not always to be got, but it is to be hoped 
that this want will soon be supplied by the annual 
courses for amateur producers. 

Undoubtedly the movement has done great good to 
the masses, but it is deplorable that the League 
has acquired a definite political dye. The name of 
“Labour Theatre” places it already in a certain 
opposition to the intellectual workers. And the 
socialist label estranges it from great parts of the 
Swedish people. It still remains to be seen how 
the League will develop. But one is sorry to have 
to state that an opportunity has here been forfeited. 
There was a moment, when a joint appeal could have 
been made to the latent dramatic instinct of the whole 
Swedish people. But instead of turning to the whole 
people, as has been done in England, U.S.A., Russia and 
Germany, the initiators have gone to a political party. 
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PRODUCING A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


By the Rev. Seaward Beddow 


Ww not do a Nativity Play this year? 
That is a question some will be asking. 
But it may be new ground to you and so you 
hesitate. In hope of encouraging the in- 
experienced producer I have been invited to 
contribute the following practical suggestions. 

First of all remember that with a play of 
any kind success will depend in no small 
measure on the producer being quite clear in 
his own mind as to the main effect he wishes 
his play to have on the spectators. He must 
fix upon a central aim. 

What then should be the central aim in a 
Christmas play? Of course Christmas itself 
will provide the answer. It is above all else 
a festival of joy. So we may make joy our 
key note: our play is to look joyful, and it 
must sound joyful. Now study the Bible 
story with that end in view. It opens with the 
joyful singing of the celestial choir. Presently 
the heavenly joy is mingled with the joy of 
human beings on the earth in the beautiful 
scene at the inn with the babe, Mary, Joseph, 
and the shepherds. Then comes the sight of 
gorgeous garments amid the rustic simplicity; 
the Wise Men from the East enter to bring 
their costly offerings, and the earthly happiness 
is expressed in an adoration that lifts the whole 
scene once more to heaven. But we hear of 
Herod and his murderous designs. Evil 
threatens Good. It is dramatic contrast, and 
if the incident is to appear in our play it can 
be used to enhance the good, as darkness 
enhances light. Here is the material out of 
which our play will be woven, a pattern, 
and a central theme. 

Every detail—dialogue, action, costumes, 
setting, lighting, music—must be governed by 
your central aim which is to convey an im- 
pression of the religious joy of Christmas. 
And your audience will come prepared, for 
Christmas touches all—even Scrooge—with 
its wonderful spirit of happiness. 

The play may be given in a room, or a hall, 
or in a Church. But of course it is far better 
in a Church, for there you will have the im- 
mense advantage of definitely Christian sug- 
gestion in all the surroundings. You must 


Stage your play to that the congregation may 
see it easily. Straining the neck is not con- 
The stage should 


ducive to Christmas joy ! 


be at least the height of the pew tops. If 
you feel that a proscenium ought not to be 
erected in a Church, then it is possible to play 
without one by using focus (“spot”) lamps 
controlled by dimmers so that the stage is 
illuminated for each scene and left in darkness 
at other times. As to scenery, let it be simple : 
a tastefully curtained stage with only such ad- 
ditions as are absolutely necessary. You must 
produce your play to be heard easily. There 
should be no shouting, but actors must speak 
with full breath, and place the voice well 
forward in the mouth, and not go too fast. 
Take special care with essential words and 
speeches. And avoid as much as may be that 
speaking across stage which reduces so many 
plays to inaudibility. Ina very large building 
amplifiers may be used, though unfortunately 
they take quality from the voice. 

A Christmas play should seek visual effect. 
Picture should be one of its chief powers of 
appeal. Therefore pay much attention to 
costume, grouping, movement, and lighting. 
Because of its emotional as well as pictorial 
value, coloured lighting will prove to be of 
great use. And remember that a beam of 
coloured light striking a costume of the same 
colour will give life and brilliance to the 
costume, so if you want some particular robe 
to stand out specially in your picture, pick it 
out with a “spot” placed for the purpose. 
And you may like to add an imaginative touch 
by concealing a small lamp in the manger so 
that a soft radiance streams up from it. 

A suggestion as to dresses. Quiet simplicity 
for the Holy Family. Rusticity for the 
shepherds. Gorgeousness for the Wise Men. 
The over-lavish display of the Imperial pagan 
for Herod. If Angels are seen, I think it 
better to depart from the usual tinsel-looking 
winged figures which are so unconvincing, 
and depend on a simple flowing robe of white 
material falling over the arms and fastened to 
the wrists, and soft enough to drape well. 
A golden halo may encircle the head. 
All costumes may be home made. Great 
expense will not be necessary if willing help 
is enlisted. 

In grouping the manger scene you may 
follow some famous painting. At the first 
rehearsal of this begin with the picture complete 
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and then work back to its inception, and work 
forward afterwards step by step to its com- 
pletion. By this method you will ensure ease 
and certainty. 

Of course the actors in a religious play 
must be trained as thoroughly as in any other 
kind of drama. Amateurs will need to be 
taught to keep still when they ought to. To 
listen intelligently while others on the stage 
are speaking. To bring life to a scene by 
taking up cues quickly, and even by over- 
lapping on occasion. They must learn to 
react to the feeling of a situation. To register 
on their faces and in their voices and by their 
gestures what is supposed to be moving them. 
Joy, sorrow, surprise, dismay, fear, seem to 
make no difference whatever to some players |! 
And when the audience will require time to 
realise a situation, or where the situation itself 
requires time to declare itself with dramatic 
force, you must teach your players to 
pause. 

In religious drama it is often effective to 
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PRODUCING A CHRISTMAS PLAY 






bring some of the players through the con- 
gregation to the stage because by so doing the 
congregation becomes more intimately related 
to the action of the play. But if you do this, 
take care that there is not too much light on 
the players while they pass through the Church, 
as their dresses and make-up are intended not 
for close inspection but for effectiveness at 
stage distance and in the stage lighting. 

Some concluding suggestions. Christmas 
decorations in the Church will be a distinct 
gain. And in your Christmas music do not 
forget the carol. It is invaluable for atmo- 
sphere. If you use a choir it will be dramati- 
cally more effective if the singers are unseen. 
The play will be best as part of a Christmas 
service, and every effort should be made to 
begin the service punctually to the advertised 
time. If money is taken it should be given at 
the offertory and not in any way as a payment 
for the performance. It is better not to print 
any names of the cast on your programme or 
order of service. 


SCHOOL 


By Dorothy Morley 


| aad children are not fascinated by the theatre 
and so many live in small towns which 
provide, at most, one amateur performance 
a year, that they naturally are keenly interested 
in acting at school. The puppet show is 
especially attractive in that it provides such 
variety of work. Everything can be made 
by the children themselves, and in addition to 
the acting, jobs can be found for artists, 
dressmakers, carpenters, electricians and any- 
one else, who is willing to wield a brush or 
dabble in paste and glue. There is a peculiar 
charm about making miniature scenery and 
furniture, and the puppet stage can be far 
more realistic and workable than the average 
one improvised in a school hall. The design- 
ing of the sets on so small a scale is an excellent 
way of learning to design full-sized ones, and 
a very satisfactory way from the child’s point 
of view since they are to be used for a show 
and not merely asa model. The lighting, too, 


can be a source both of delight and instruction 
and even a wire resistance dimmer can do no 
harm on such a small scale. 
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At the Berwick-on-Tweed High School the 
Junior Arts Club made a puppet show and 
produced two plays during this year. They 
worked at it in one or two dinner hours a 
week for two terms, making the stage of 
ply-wood, to fold flat when not in use, the 
scenery of cardboard and the puppets from 
Dutch dolls with the limbs removed and 
replaced by jointed ones of ply-wood, made 
shapely with plastic wood. As it is impossible 
to make a Dutch doll look old and bent, the 
witch for “Hansel and Gretel” was modelled 
in self-hardening clay over armatures made 
from hair-pins. 

In her article “The Puppet Revives,” in the 
June number of Drama, Miss Olive Blackhan de- 
precates the small puppet on the count that it is 
difficult to control well. But it has the advantage 
that much less detailed movement is required and 
this is a great help to thirteen-year-old novices. 
We made our puppets from six to eight inches 
high for this reason, and as the children found 
it very difficult to manage perches, the strings 
were attached to their hands and a few days’ 














DESIGN BY ANT. HEYTHUM FOR “ODYSSEUS” 
BY URCHLICKY, AS PRODUCED AT THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE, BRNO. 

The same light wood construction is used 
for two scenes; once with a dark back- 
ground and a red velvet curtain on one 
side ; then—for a forest scene—the pillars 
are covered with cut-out green velvet 
curtains. 
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THE BERWICK-ON-TWEED HIGH 
SCHOOL JUNIOR ARTS CLUB 
PLPPETS. SCENE FROM “‘SILLY 
WILLY” BY CLIFFORD BAX. 
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practice served to give fairly clear movements. 
The supporting strings were tied firmly 
round the wrist and the leg strings to the 
first two fingers of one hand, and the hand 
strings were looped over the same fingers of 
the other hand. This meant that a puppet 
entering on the left must be tied to the left 
hand, one entering on the right to the right 
hand, which narrowed its field of activity 
considerably, but careful stage-managing 
remedied this to some extent. If it was neces- 
sary for a puppet to lean forward we carried 
a string from the middle of its back to the 
elbow of the supporting hand, so that a slight 
movement of the arm produced the action. 
The first play we did was Clifford Bax’s 
“Silly Willy,” which is written for marionettes 
and therefore presented no difficulties, but 
when we were designing the sets for “Hansel 
and Gretel,” we felt that it was essential to 


ENGLISH PLAYS 


By Paul A. 


F it is true that the theatre is a greater 

internationalizing force than either 
Geneva or Locarno, then it must follow that 
the last theatrical season in New York has 
established several new bonds of understanding 
between Great Britain and America. There 
has been hardly an evening during the entire 
nine months just past when the homesick 
visitor from Britain could not placate his 
nostalgic yearnings in any one of half a dozen 
New York theatres where British plays were 
being presented or where British players 
were reading lines in the accents of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

It would be mistaken zeal in the interests of 
Anglo-American amity to insist that each new 
play from London has brought the British and 
Americans more closely together. Indeed, 
London and New York, playgoers know all 
too well that many a play “from the other side” 
serves only to emphasize differences of tempera- 
ment and taste between the two peoples. 
But in such cases it is the very knowledge and 
appreciation of these differences that make 
for a finer and more complete mutual under- 
standing. 

It is an astonishing fact that more than 
10 per cent. of the new plays which were 
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have the whole of the witch’s house on the 
stage, and then arose the problem of how to 
get the witch out of and into the lintelled 
door. We solved it by having a child at 
the back, wearing a black glove on one hand 
with which she pushed out and drew in the 
witch, while the strings were loosened suf- 
ficiently from above. In spite of a tendency 
to sit down before entering for fear of having 
her hat knocked off by the top of the door, 
the witch gave quite a convincing performance. 
She was pulled into the oven in the same way, 
and, as the oven door was rather small, we 
screened the action by a discreet black-out. 

It is a pity that professional puppet shows 
are so scarce; we hope that some day the 
Roel puppets will find their way up North, 
so that we may see what they really should be. 
Meanwhile we shall make bigger and possibly 
better ones of our own. 


IN NEW YORK 


Shinkman 


presented in New York theatres between 
June 1, 1933 and June 1, 1934, were of British 
origin. There were 110 new plays and of 
this number twelve came from London. This 
even dozen of British plays constituted by far 
the largest part of the list of plays brought 
from abroad during a season that was character- 
ized by more than the usual number of dramatic 
importations. 

In addition to these new plays from Britain, 
many of which enjoyed comparatively long and 
prosperous “runs,” there were revivals of the 
two British pieces “Dangerous Corner” and 
“Bitter Sweet,” to say nothing of a successful 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan which included 
a total of 80 performances of “The Mikado,” 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” “Pinafore,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “Iolanthe,” and “The Yeomen 
of the Guard.” 

To return to the new British plays which 
were presented in New York during the past 
season, first place must be given to Mordaunt 
Shairp’s play, “The Green Bay Tree,” which 
not only led the field of British importations 
with a total of 165 performances but also 
received the greatest praise from the New York 
critics, The remarkably fine all-English cast 
which presented the piece was headed by 
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James Dale and Laurence Oliver, each of whom 
received something of an ovation at the opening 
and at successive performances. Similar praise 
was bestowed upon each of the other members 
of the cast, #.e., Leo. G. Carroll, Miss Jill 
Esmond, and O. P. Heggie. 

The eleven other British plays which made 
their bow in New York during the 1933-34 
season, together with the number of perform- 
ances given in each case, are as follows: 
“The Shining Hour,” 120; “The Wind and 
the Rain,” 119; “Ten Minute Alibi,” 88 ; 
“The Lake,” 55 ; “A Party,” 45 ; “Richard of 
Bordeaux,” 38; “Eight Bells,” 17; “These 
Two,” 8; “Wife Insurance,” 4; “John 
Brown,” 2; and “Strange Orchestra,” 1. 

Keith Winter’s “The Shining Hour” found 
less unanimity of acclaim among the New York 
critics than did “The Green Bay Tree,” 
although Miss Gladys Cooper, who played a 
leading part in the former, was given an 
admiring welcome on this occasion, her first 
appearance on the American stage. Raymond 
Massey and Miss Adrianne Allen likewise 
were praised for their acting. But the play 
itself seemed to present a situation and a group 
of characters which in themselves could not 
awaken more than casual response in Times 
Square. 

It is conceivable that, had it presented a 
story that focussed attention more steadily 
upon a single character (as portrayed, say, 
by Miss Cooper), “The Shining Hour” might 
have been both a succes d’estime and a success 
at the box office. Certainly the “Wind and 
the Rain” was no more of a financial success 
and it enjoyed one less performance than did 
“The Shining Hour.” But it cannot be denied 
that the Merton Hodge play represented a far 
greater personal success for Frank Lawton 
than did “The Shining Hour” for Miss Cooper. 

As for “personal successes,” Bramwell 
Fletcher deserves classification in this category 
with Frank Lawton for his fine characterization 
of Colin Derwent in Anthony Armstrong’s 
play “Ten Minute Alibi.” No other one of 
the younger English actors is more assured of 
a cordial and respectful welcome when next 
he visits Times Square. But perhaps Holly- 
wood will swallow him up too. 

It would be rank ingratitude in such a survey 
as this not to make special mention of the 
return to the American stage during the past 
season of several of our older British friends. 
Three names that at once present themselves 
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IN NEW YORK 


are those of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss 
Cecilia (Cissie) Loftus, and Dennis King, 
Mr. King’s appearance in the ill-fated “Richard 
of Bordeaux” (too loudly heralded, perhaps) 
was hailed by some as a master-piece of acting 
and by others as a notable example of mis. 
casting. But the performances of the grand 
Mrs. Pat and the shy Cissie in “A Party” 
brought only cries of admiration, the consensus 
being that the “Party” would have been a 
pretty tame affair without them. 

It has been a thoroughly interesting, if not 
brilliant, theatrical season. And British plays 
and players have helped greatly in making it 
so. If there has been no “Journey’s End,” 
“Young Woodley,” or “Private Lives,” there 
at least has been much to enjoy, and even 
more to talk about ! 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Readers of the article by the Rev. Seaward 
Beddow printed elsewhere in this number 
may find the following list useful. All the 
plays mentioned may be borrowed from the 
Drama League Library. Plays marked by 
an asterisk are difficult or require some elabora- 
tion of treatment. 


E. Martin Browne.—“‘The Play of Mary the Mother.” 
Act from the ““Ludus Coventriz,” 15th cent, 
14m., 17w., sprs. For production in church, 
Other medieval nativities will be found in 
“Everyman with other Interludes,” edited 
by Ernest Rhys. 

R. H. Benson.—‘‘A Mystery Play.” 9m., 1w.,1ch., sprs. 

A. M. Buckton.—“Eager Heart.” 9m., 4w., chor.,sprs. 

A. M. Bulkley.—“The Crownof Light.” 10m., 5w.,gch. 

S. Cotton.—‘‘The Legend of Baboushka.” Legendary 
Nativity play of Russia. 21m., 5w., 4ch., sprs. 

M. Cropper.—* “Nativity with Angels.” 6m., rw. 
“Three Roses.” Christmas mystery play for 
children. 13ch., chor., sprs. ‘The Next 
Door House.” 2m., 5w., 4ch. 

L. Housman.—* “Bethlehem.” 14m., 2w., chor. 

J. Masefield.—* ‘The Coming of Christ.” 13m., rw, 
chor., sprs. 

M. Pelton.—* “Gladdening Light.” 15m., 3w., sprs. 

F, Roch.—‘Wonder Night.” 10m., 3w. 

H. Shipton.—‘At the Sign of the Brown Cow.” 
Modern Christmas fantasy. 7m., 4w. 

G. Martinez Sierra.—*“‘Holy Night.” 15m., 7w., spr 

S. Kaye-Smith.—‘‘The Child born at the Plough.” 
Modern Nativity play. 17m., 7w., chor., sprs. 

M. D. Stocks.—“‘Everyman of Every Street.” 18m. 
3w., 3ch., sprs. “King Herod.” 18m., 1w., 


sch., sprs. 
H. Trausil. —‘A Legend of Holy Night.” o9m., 1Ww, 





LETTERS TO 


A SOVIET “CAMILLE.” 


Dear Sir, 

I have been reading Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth’s 
excellent article in the October “Drama,” on the 
Moscow Theatre Festival, and I should be glad if I 
may be permitted to examine his opinion of one of the 
performances, that of “La Dame Aux Camelias” or 
more briefly, as Miss Olga Nethersole made the title 
known to English audiences, “Camille.” 

Mr. Whitworth says, ““La Dame Aux Camelias,”’ at 
the Meyerhold theatre, became a satire on that type of 
society which can support a demi-monde rather then 
the story of the personal tragedy of a demi-mondaine.”’ 
This partly indicates the Soviet concept, idea and treat- 
ment of the production. As the production is one of 
the best examples afforded by the Festival of the 
Sovietisation of a French play, it may interest your 
readers to have a further explanation. The production 
is the Sovietisation of the French form of drama at a 
period when its authors were seeking (1) to introduce 
into France Shakespeare’s manner, and (2) to exploit 
political and social reform as understood at that time. 
I may say here that I have noticed, for some time past, 
in Moscow and Leningrad, a similar attempt to intro- 
duce into Russia the manner of Shakespeare. One 
striking example appeared in the revised production 
of “Boris Godunov.” At the State Dramatic Theatre 
this second rate piece became expanded to the propor- 
tion of a Shakespearean tragedy. 

The basic idea of Meyerhold’s “Camille” is an 
economic one. His treatment of the play is intended 
to bring out—and succeeds in bringing out—the 
economic conditions affecting a woman of the people 
living under mid-nineteenth century social culture, and 
to suggest to the Soviet audience how much better off 
this woman would be under the improved Soviet 
economic conditions, and the normal and natural 
Soviet way of seeing sex and sex relations. Dumas’ 
“Camille”? became a demi-mondaine because she could 
not help it. 

But Dumas concealed this truth. He told the story 
of a courtesan who conceived an intense sex passion 
for the son of a rich man who, by the way, Meyerhold 
fepresents as a capitalist. Dumas modelled ‘‘Camille 
on “Manon Lescaut.” The sex-passion motive 
dictated the characterisation of the part, just as Meyer- 
hold’s economic idea does. I well remember, for I 
was a member of her company both in Paris and London 
how Sarah Bernhardt revelled in the exhibition of the 
sex-passion. She was also influenced, to some extent, 
at least, by the prevailing Shakespearean fashion of 
extravagant and over-emotionalised acting. As 
“Camille” she always gave me the impression of an 
over-sexed woman, carried away by sensuality and low 
love, acting for the sake of gratifying her sex-passion 
and not for any economic reason. Her scenes with 
Armand Duval and his father were marked by wild 
and passionate emotional outbursts of a woman strug- 
gling to retain the object of her sex-love. Thus those 
who watched Bernhardt’s performance saw ‘‘Camille”’ 
through the prism of sex-emotion. 

_ The performance by Zinaida Raich (Mrs. Meyerhold) 
is altogether different. Her task is to make the Soviet 
spectator see “‘Camille” through the prism of an econ- 
omic emotion (some might say, economic reason). 
And since she is called upon to win the sympathy of a 
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Soviet audience trained to judge stage characterisation 
with a standard of Soviet ideology, by representing 
“Camille’’ as an economic case and not a sex case, to 
leave out low sex in accordance with Soviet ideology, 
to show not its repression but its control, and to express 
passion not connected with the desire for money but 
as the expression of a human tragedy produced by a 
social one—the tragedy of a human being forced to 
sell her body and self-respect by the a society that 
has sacrificed its soul through losing its hold of the 
true concept of humanity and social life,—she has no 
easy task. But difficult though it is she performs it 
with rare charm and ability. She exchanges Bernhardts’ 
portraiture of a demi-mondaine belonging to a decadent 
society that sustains her for that of an unfortunate 
woman who belongs to a society that would not and 
could not sustain her. 

It is this interplay of tragedies that is so admirably 
brought out not only by Zinaida Raich’s acting but by 
Meyerhold’s masterly production. He presents a 
striking picture of the thoroughly corrupt life of Paris 
repulsive yet true in its emphatic portraiture of decadent 
characters, and a relentless realistic exposition of 
selfishness, lust, greed, sex-passion, and debauchery, 
while against this sordid and fetid social mass he sets 
a type of woman whom we recognise as the victim not 
the vain-glorious idol of this gang. 

I may add that at the first sight of this production at 
Moscow I was much disappointed with it. From 
where I was seated at the side of the stalls, I could see 
only bits of the acting and settings. My second sight 
of it at Leningrad was under proper conditions. The 
sight line was perfect and this helped me to realise 
the great importance of the interpretation and 
representation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Huntiy CARTER. 


PLAYS FOR THE FESTIVAL 


Dear Sir, 

At this time of the year many amateur clubs will be 
searching for a play to do in the Festival. Some help 
in this may be given by the Dramatic Contest for 
original short plays, which we are promoting for the 
eighth time. Sixty-eight plays have been submitted 
to us, of which nine (chosen by Miss Lena Ashwell) 
will be produced at the end of this month. But it 
appears that many of the others might also be worth 
consideration, and accordingly we have prepared a 
catalogue, stating, for each of the 68 plays, the author’s 
name and address, number of characters, stage setting, 
and a brief summary of the play. A copy of this will 
be sent, free of charge, to any affiliated society, on 
application to me, accompanied by stamp for postage. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Harness, 
1, Alexandra Road, Director of the Contest. 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. 








The Committee of the Cambridge A.D.C. desire it 
to be known that they propose to close the Appeal 
Fund for the new theatre very shortly. Any further 
donations should therefore be sent at once to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. V. J. Chapman, B.A., Amateur 
Dramatic Club, Cambridge. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUT 


COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND DRAMA LEAGUE. 


At the end of September the County of Cumberland 
Drama League held its first Week-end School for Pro- 
ducers at Keswick. 

Mr. John Fernald gave a series of five lectures on 
Production, each being followed by a demonstration 
rehearsal of the Second Act of “She Passed Through 
Lorraine.” Accommodation was provided in the 
Holiday Fellowship Guest House, and the rehearsals 
and lectures were held in the local Institute, a long, low, 
wooden building, lit by oil, and provided with a 
ridiculously salto presenting the type of problems 
with which rural producers are often faced. 

Approximately 40 students attended, and all testified 
to the practical helpfulness of the course. They 
represented a wide variety of areas in the County, some 
having travelled nearly 100 miles to be present. 

An unofficial general meeting of students at the 
conclusion of the School decided on a very practical 
series of recommendations for the consideration of the 
Executive Committee of the Cumberland League, 
including the provision of further Week-end Schools, 
the institution of a travelling critic amongst Societies, 
the interchange of rural teams, and a co-operative 
endeavour amongst affiliated groups to support the 
amateur movement in Carlisle in its efforts to keep 
available for Dramatic Art the only remaining Theatre 
in the County. 

The Music and Drama Committee of the Council 
for Social Service, who financed the School, were 
represented by Miss Osborne. 


NEW STRATFORD DIRECTOR 
AND THE FESTIVAL 


Mr. B. Iden Payne, the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre’s new Director, who is most interested in 
sincere amateur work in the drama, had not been in 
Stratford-on-Avon long before he heard something 
of the ever-growing importance in this country of 
“The British Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival.” He promptly adivsed Mr. Bushill Matthews, 
the honorary organiser of the Western Area Final of 
this Festival, how pleased he was to find that the 
Governors had consented for this Area Final to be held 
at the Memorial Theatre next May, for the third year 
in succession. 

Although it is too early for Mr. Iden Payne to be 
quite definite, he thinks it highly probable that he will 
be free next Spring to act as the Adjudicator at the 
Final stage of the Festival in the Western Area. 

Until the Theatre Management’s plans are definitely 
arranged for the Birthday celebrations, the actual date 
of the performance cannot be fixed, ‘but prospective 
age and party organisers are advised to reserve the 

t and second Mondays in May, as it is most likely 
that one of these days will be chosen. 

It is anticipated that special excursion parties will 
be arranged from the “‘key”’ centres in the Area, namely : 
Birmingham, Bristol, Bournemouth, Coventry, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Leamington, Leicester, Malvern, 
Plymouth, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Stafford, 
Taunton, Warwick, Weston-super-Mare, Wolver- 
hampton, Worcester. 
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CAPE TOWN’S LITTLE THEATRE. 


If you walk up the principal thoroughfare of 
Gateway to Africa; that is to say Adderley Stre 
Cape Town, at the foot of which lies what is to m 
ace most beautiful Bay in the world, you find yor 
at length in Government Avenue. 

At the top of the long avenue of oak trees are the d 
University buildings and here, under a gatewa 
above which crouch a pair of  eoene trs carved liog 
the work of a famous Huguenot craftsman of early day 
you enter a large quadrangle and may discover one 
the most exciting little buildings in the Contineg 
The Little Theatre, which belongs to the Universit 
has recently been rebuilt and owes its existence almo 
entirely to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Prof 
W. H. Bell, Principal of the South African College 
Music, which is incorporated with the Universi 
Here in the past few years have been produced ¢ 
“Sea Gull,” “The Hyppolitus” of Euripides, “ 
Cradle Song,” Dryden’s “Marriage a la Mode,” “ 
Apple Cart,’’ Cimarosa’s “Secret Marriage,” Sladeg 
Smith’s “Wonderful Zoo,” “Sister Beatrice”’ 
Maeterlinck, Mozart’s “Figaro,” “The Rook” 
Galsworthy, and in September, 1934, the “Medea” 
an interesting new prose version by Benjamin Farrin 
ton, Professor of Classics at the University of Cag 
Town. (This was produced by Ruth Peffers wh 
with her speech-training students has been responsib 
for work of outstanding beauty and distinction in t 
Little Theatre.) 

In January 1934 nothing of the old building r 
mained but a shell of external walls, and in the blazig 
heat of S. African midsummer, amidst a confusion 
dust and rubble, a band of Kaffirs, under the directia 
of a foreman from Lancashire, got through the wot 
so well, that the stage alone was cast in a single soli 
block of concrete, taking exactly one day from 5 a.m 
to 5 p.m., and by June the Theatre was ready to opé 
its doors with four performances of “Figaro” give 
in surroundings of a cool green and silver elegar 
worthy of Mozart and the 18th century. 

The auditorium seating 300 is exquisite in its p: 
portions and decoration, the long, low prosceniu 
arch making a perfect picture to any setting on the deep 
wide stage, at the back of which is acyclorama 27ff 
by 33 ft, lit by 13,000 watt power and controlled fro 
a bridge and switchboard above the Prompt Corne 
There are no foot-lights but the usual floods and baf 
tens and two spot lights outside the proscenium arci 
Behind the stage are large, airy dressing-rooms 
used as practice rooms by the College of Music. 
the back of the stalls are two boxes above which is 
turret chamber containing extra spots or lighting 
screen use. Reception, kitchen and more practi 
rooms lead off the spacious Entrance Foyer, and 
stairway to a box and wardrobe room lined wii 
cupboards for hanging costumes. 

The acoustics of the theatre are excellent even wh 
tested by a howling South Easter, and an atmosph 
of intimacy and keen interest established by an audien 
in sympathy with the ideals of the Little Theatre cog 
tribute to the best possible environment for arti 
and experimental work. 

Forthcoming productions promised in the ne 
future are “Avalanche” by Beverley Nichols, a“‘Masq 
of Ben Jonson’s with music by Professor Bell, am 
Pirandello’s “Henry IV.” M.S. S. 




















ST. PANCRAS PEOPLES 7 Eero 
THEATRE IRENE MAWER 
Charrington Street, announces a 


Crowndale Road, N.W.1 Christmas Holiday Week 


Under the Direction of EpitH N&vILts of 
Producer and Manager Ross Przar.o 


NOVEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1934 Mime & Spoken Drama 
at 


EVENINGS AT 8 P.M. 





1st, 2 


nd and 3rd 
The Maneyer meter vs os Henrik Ibsen The Dorset Hall, Dorset Gardens, 
’ 9 rt 


The Merchant of Venice William Shakespeare BRIGHTON 
sth, 16th end 17th 


Proscenium os pas iat Ivor Novello 
sand, 23rd and 2th anua th to 11th, 1935 
The I at Trap sie rae .-. Noel Coward J 1)» / : 3 

20th, 30th and December 1st 


Genius at Home w+ es Blizabeth Drew This Course will be specially adapted to the needs 


of all branches of Community Drama, Womens’ 
Special Play Production course, including classes in Institutes, Village Drama Societies, and to the 
Acting, Elocution, —_ ag Stage Deportment, general School Curriculum. 


Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 2 
Amateur R ry Company, and for All particulars from :- 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. The Organizing Secretary, Miss M. Gulick, 

agree Seer prenpaetne tne 32, Belgrave Road, Victoria, S.W. 

The Gesweunay, 2% Pancras Peepie’s Theatre, Ltd., at 

the abeve . Interviews by appointment 


























THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


‘*+I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.”’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 
and Critical Advice. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is {7 @ to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete , but with fewer exercises. 
Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 





PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 











Chas. H. FOX Limi 
Theatrical Costumiers C@” Wig Makers, 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W C1. j 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. BE eR Holborn 9557-8. 


OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 





COSTUMES FOR :— 
“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY" “SUNNY” 
‘STAND UP AND SING” ‘“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 





Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could produce your next show at a very nominal cost? 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 : 
for particulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. 














Manager; MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: ESTHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD, 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 


They may lack very little to make them a success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or stren the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 





15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.2. 
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